
"The doomsayers say we core already in trouble . I say 
this is false, that most of the world's people eat better 
than any other time in history . We are not in a food crisis 
in this country or in the world. n 

— EARL BUTZ, speaking before the 
Future Farmers of America, Oct., 1 74 
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[Note to editors: The first two paragraphs of this 
article can be used as a short about the recent UN 
vote on Cambodia. SEE GRAPHICS.] 

UN FAILS TO OUST LON NOL REGIME BY 2 VOTES; 

VISITORS' IN PHNOM PENH DESCRIBE DEMORALIZATION 
OF LON NOL'S SOLDIERS 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia (LNS)--In New York, an 
extremely close vote of 56 to 54 failed to oust the 
U.S. -backed Lon Nol regime from the United Nations 
on November 28 , and the Royal Government of National 
Unity, headed by Prince Norodom Sihanouk from Peking, 
remains a government in exile. But the UN vote means 
little to the vast majority of Cambodian people, 85 
percent of whom now live in territory that the United 
Front has liberated from Lon Nol's control. 

In spite of massive U.S. military support since 
the CIA- engineered coup that overthrew Sihanouk in 
1970, pro-Sihanouk forces have reclaimed 90 percent 
of Cambodian territory. Only Phnom Penh and a few i- 
solated provincial capitals remain in Lon Nol's power. 
Many soldiers who fought in Lon Nol's army have join- 
ed the United Front, and those who remain are, for 
the most part, hungry and demoralized. 

In early November, three Indochina Peace Campaign 
reporters, Danny Schechter, Steve Cagan and Carol 
Kurtz, traveled in Phnom Penh and nearby Oudong. The 
following are some of Carol Kurtz's impressions, which 
first appeared in an article in the December "Indo- 
china Focal Point." 

* * * 

"I do not know who we are fighting," confessed 
a child soldier for Lon Nol. He told us he fights in ; 
the army because he has no parents. Another soldier 
is asked what the difference is between his army and 
the other side. He cannot say. 

So goes Lon Nol's war along Highway 5 between 
Phnom Penh and Oudong. 

Along the road's edge sit women and their child- 
rens their crying babies, waiting for the big trucks 
to take them and their few belongings to another site, 
perhaps closer to some fighting, closer to the front. 

I asked Col. Am Rong, Lon Nol's Press Secretary, 
why the soldiers take their families to battle. "Their 
pay is not enough, not enough at least, to keep their 
families in Phnom Penh," he answered. 

Mrs. Vong, a mother of ten whose husband is 
paid 15,000 riels a month [$10 U.S.] told me there 
are 5,000 families living in the camp where she 
lives, most of them families of soldiers. They never 
have received assistance from the government or any 
relief agencies. They were in desperate need of 
medicines -- their most urgent problem they explained 
as "children's fever." They had no land to farm. 

A .woman with five children told me her husband 
had been killed in the fighting. How is she to feed 
her family under the new "economic reform" the Lon 
Nol regime is planning? -- a reform that is soon to 
raise the price of rice still further. [The inflation 
rate is now soaring above 250 percent.] 

There are few people living along Highway 5 
now other than these families of soldiers. U.S. -sup- 
plied bombs and artillery have devastated what was 
once a populated area. Palm trees are bare of tops; 


high statue of Buddha. 

Our white Mercedes halts in front of what once 
was a row of shops and restaurants in downtwon Oudong. 
Today they are filled with gaping holes; I saw 
masses of glass bottles that had been fused together 
by the heat of the exploding bombs. Along the side 
of the road are the rusting skeletons of two buses 
that had serviced the city. 

Last March 18, a women's unit of the United 
Front succeeded in driving the Phnom Penh army out 
of Oudong. During the subsequent counterattack by 
Lon Nol, 90 percent of the 50,000 residents left 
for the liberated zone. 

Lon Nol forces finally retook the city on July 
9, leveling most of the structures in the process. 

His officials now claim the United Front "abducted" 
the population. When I questioned how that was 
possible, they couldn't answer. 

For two months after the bombing of Oudong, 
the town was filled with unburied corpses. It created 
a stench that still hangs over the destruction. 

Today, three women are crouching in the rubble 
that was once the Oudong marketplace. When we ask 
one of the women if she likes the government, she 
laughs and our driver informs us "we are under the 
control of the government, so of course you can see, 
we cannot say if we like the government." Do people 
want Sihanouk to return? Our driver says no one would 
say, and indicates with his hands that their throats 
would be cut if they dared to say. 

We met with a Captain Sip King, who was trained 
in the United States for 7 years and then with the 
Special Forces in South Vietnam. He told us that the 
military situation wasn't too bad, that the "Khmer 
Rouge" was three kilometers away. 

"Have you had any contact with the Khmer Rouge?" 

"Fuck no." 

"Do the government’ troops have a chance to 
beat the Khmer Rouge?" 

"No, I don't think so because the Americans are 
not here bombing anymore." 

"Do you have much contact with Americans any- 
more?" 

"Yes, every day I have to go into American 
agencies . " 

Sip King tells us there was an ambush on this 
road only a few days before, but that the area is 
secure now. .While we talk with other soldiers, Sip 
King launches M-79 grenades into the brush. 

We found no soldiers who could tell us who they 
were fighting or why. Morale appears low. A major 
Who spoke nearly perfect English complained about 
the treatment of his soldiers. 

"They are not given enough rice, and now after 
only two weeks we are ordered to move from a place 
where at least my soldiers can fish for their meals." 

Later that day, a soldier was seen cutting up 
his ammunition belt and throwing ammunition supplied 
by the U.S. into the river. A U.S. Embassy official 
who witnessed this act summoned Captain Sip King 
to Phnom Penh. "I told them I couldn't account for 


50-calliber machine gun holes pockmark a 40-foot 
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the actions of my men," Sip King said. 

Col. Am Rong expressed a cheery confidence to 
us concerning the future military situation. "You 
don't hear shelling at night in Phnom Penh," he told 
us. Our ears told us differently as we listened 
to the dull "boom, boom" of outgoing artillery each 
night. 


Massachusetts Ave., room 207, Cambridge, Mass. 

02139. (617) 876-9295. 
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(see packet #637 for more information) 

HEW BILL WOULD CUT OFF MEDICAID FUNDING FOR ABORTIONS; 
ABORTION RIGHTS CONTROVERSY CONTINUES 


Am Rong spoke of the relaxation of military 
tension around Phnom Penh during this rainy season. 

He didn't tell us that the United Front was operating 
at the level of the dry-season offensive in the 
provinces. Nor that they were regrouping and retrain- 
ing their forces near Phnom Penh for a new offensive 
during the next dry season. 

One observer concluded, "The Front has the ca- 
pacity to take every provincial capital, which they 
probably will do during the dry season." 

— 30-- 

(see, .packet # 659 for more information on march) 
SUPPORT BUILDS FOR BOSTON ANTI-RACISM MARCH 

BOSTON(LNS)— Support continues to grow across 
the country for an anti-racism ’’Freedom March for 
Human Dignity” December 14 at Boston Common. The 
national action is planned to counter the racism 
underlying the mobilization against school desegre- 
gation that has been gaining momentum in Boston. 

The Emergency Committee for a National Mobil- 
ization Against Racism, a broad-based coalit&on of 
groups, is sponsoring the action. According to a 
spokesperson for the group, ”We want to emphasize 
that the main issue here is racism, not busing. 

There aret members of our Committee who are against 
integration. What we do support is the right of 
people to choose — the right of black students to 
attend any school they wish.” 


WASHINGTON P.C. (LNS)-- A Health, Education and 
Welfare appropriations bill that would revise the 
1973 Supreme Court decision sanctioning the sur- 
gical termination of pregnancy is presently in a 
Senate-House conference committee. The bill, 
which includes the Bartlett amendment, would cut 
off Medicaid funding for abortions except when 
needed to save the life of the mother. 

An HEW memorandum on the possible impact of 
the Bartlett amendment shows that Medicaid now 
pays for 25 per cent of all legal abortions or more 
than 220,000 yearly. Medicaid pays approximately 
$180 for each abortion it funds. 

The memorandum states that the Bartlett amend- 
ment would ’’preclude any federally supported agencies 
or projects from comnseldngng clients on the avail- 
ability of abortion services.” 

Anti-abortion forces are intensifying a letter 
writing campaign to Congress. Ultimate goals of 
the drive are ’’tgoforce enactment of the Human 
Life Amendment for 1975,” and ”to force state rat- 
ification” by July 4, 1976. Such a constitutional 
amendment would deny every woman the right to 
choose to terminate unwanted pregnancy. 

Anti-abortion forces showed their strength last 
July in ’’Operation Avalanche”. Organized by the 
Committee of Ten Million, a California-based anti- 
abortion lobby, the campaign staged a letter writ- 
ing dr ive * ibo congresspeople. 


Desegregation advocates have vowed to stop the ’’Operation Avalanche first sent letters to 

December 14 march. Restore Our Alienated Rights 18,000 bishops and pastors. Upon receipt of each 

KJIOA^)) ,fhh£; i^ijabrqyL^, antl-h^s^h^ gr£;up,^t^ pastor’s reply (cards and return envelops were in- 

jbeeh ^pon^pripg n|a.s si ve- Sunday . raULles in v Eaat eluded), the group sent each pastor 540 envelopes 


(B^Sjtpn S has , .pallet , fop , a , coppf^r-deiii.ppisilf-ia' 
ition at Boston Common on December 15. 

In addition,’ the Emergency Committee office h 
ih^ }i been^Lbpr^te^ed;.^ the Ame^ic^nt Nazi;- Far fy.]-, 
Which has . plastered the front of Q the , he ad quarters 
With aw, as tfkas ,a,nd raci s t^nd . antir semi t ie slogans 

But the committee continues to gear itself 
for a massive demonstration on December 14. As 
of early December, twenty-six cities will send 
representatives to the rally by buses and in car 
pools. Support rallies will be held in various 
cities as well. 

A spokesperson for the anti-racism action 
explains, ’’Neither ROAR or the Nazis will stop the 
Freedom March Against Racism. On December 14, 
thousands of people, black, brown, yellow, and 
white from Boston and the rest of the nation will 
stand up and say: No to institutionalized racism, 
No to racism in education, and no to racist mob 
violence.” 

For more information about the rally or com- 
mittees in your area contact: Emergency Committee 

for a National Mobilization Against Racism, 634 
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pre-addressed to Setiators, congresspeople and the 
chairpersons of the Democratic and Republican parties® 
On July 4, ’’Avalanche Day’”, all the letters were 
, mailed. 

The pastors were exhorted to organize parish 
anti-abortion groups. Details of political stra- 
tegies involved were read into the July 17 Congres- 
sional Record. 

One part reads, ’’Politicians have nothing to 
fear from disgruntled voters who- are unorganized. 

But in the case of Operation Avalanhhe, they im- 
mediately note that the unhappy voters have organ- 
ized... it tells the politician in the only terms he 
understands that unless he votes (anti-abortion), 
his political career is in real jeopardy.” 

In an attempt to counter the anti- abort ion 
pressure on Congress, people are urged to write 
to their cohgresspeople advocating a ’’woman’s 
right to choose.” For persons * interested in 3 

writing, the addresses are: Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20516 and House Office 
Buildigg, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Pandora, a women’s news journal) 
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_4"%^ERTER"v RETURNS TO CHALLENGE ARMY'S 
kGE’ POLICIES; IS FORCED TO TAKE THE RAP INSTEAD 


7 v INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. (LNS)--A black Army private 
"discharged" himself from, the military in April of 

months after the Army was supposed th have 
'diS' 9 ^Tged Tiiim. Private .-Australia Poole's discharge 
up due to bureaucratic Aripy bungling, 
;a.hd*Vft?T mdnths of: persistent efforts failed to 
separate him from the service, Poole decided to go 
home on his own. * 


Four years later, still declared a deserter by 
thf Ar#,“the .32-year old Poole was pressured into 
-Signing' aft admission of guilt in late November, 1974, 
thireby' absolving the Army of the mistake it had 
made in holding up his original discharge. 


Poole signed the admission of guilt while being 
held a. prisoner at Ft. Knox, Kentucky, after he had : 
been denied the right to see his civilian lawyers. 

At the l time he signed it, Poole had not been formally 
charged with any crime or wrongdoing. 

In signing the admission, Poole also forfeited 
his right to .disability benefits — ironically it : 
was Poole's original disability claim in 1969 that ! 
resulted in the bizarre train of events which the | 
Army subsequently attempted to cover up at Poole's 
expense. 

Carol Wild Scott and Gerald Ortman, both lawyers, 
represented Poole through the Clemency Information 
Center, a joint counselling project of the American 
Civii Liberties Union (ACLU) and the National Council 
of Churches. Scott is one>Af several, attoft^sv offer- 
ing counselling to military resisters under "President 


must be released from the Army within 48 hours. 

But when Poole arrived, he was told his command- 
ing officer had phoned and ordered him placed on a 
holding list, as he had "voluntarily extended his 
enlistment." Despite his protests that he had done 
no such thing, and despite a failure on the part of 
his dommanding officer to issue any official, legal 
document placing him in a holding status, Poole was 
denied his discharge. 

After spending four ancl a half months begging 
for action on his case, Poole decided he had waited 
long enough, and left the base on April 16, 1970, 
returning home to his family. Shortly afterwards 
the Army classified him as a deserter. 

There matters rested until June 6 , 1974 when 
Poole returned to Fort Knox and surrendered himself 
to the Army. Until early October he remained there 
restricted to the base. He had not been court-mar- 
tialed for aunauthorized absence or desertion; the 
validity of his complaints against the Army for 
refusing to discharge him in 1969 had not beeivuxiu-l.ed 
on; and no further action had been taken on his 
medical disabilities. He remained, as he had five 
years earlier, in a state of limbo, a virtual .prilsone 
prisoner -- although an uftconvicted one. 

In October, Poole was told lie was eligible for 
ford's amnesty program if lie wanted it. Frustrated 
with delays at Fort Knox, he redded to try his luck 
with the Joint Clemency hoard at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison,, arriving tlus-re on October 23. His position, 
simply, Was that he seoulcA.aava aeen discharged five 


yedx's earfiei, and hadnH|' "been, so -he naci "discharged 


Ford's "earned re-entry" program at Fort Benjamin 

1 s' - , . ^ ... 


Harrison, 'an Army base about 10 miles northeast «f 




Indianapolis . 


Poole's case, which the Clemency Information 






hims*elf . Mow he was asking the Arwy tg dowwhat it 
foad failed to do in vioiaXioij of its own regula- 
tions -- in 1969. 


J. WWJLW - ^ . ' _ ' M' ,r 

Center hopes to challenge, epitomizes the Army's 
bureaucratic and discriminatory discharge policies*. 
After completing his seoond enlistment, Poole was due 
to be discharged from the Army on October 23, 1969. 
During his second enlistment, however, he had been 
wounded and was left with a partially-paralyzed right 
arm. 


Two days before his discharge date, Poole was 
told that because of his wound there was a possibil- 
ity that he could get better benefits. But before 
he could qualify for those benefits, he would have 
to appear before a medical board, a process which 
would take longer than the two days he still had to 
serve in the Army. 


The alternative was for him to sign a waiver 
of his discharge date, allowing the Army time to 
convene the medical board. He signed the waiver on 
October 21," 1969 and less than three weeks lateri&e 
was assigned a new discharge date -- December 2, 

1969. But the medical board had still not been formed 
and after another 11 days he was told he would have 
to sign another medical board waiver or face discharge 
with only normal benefits. Poole decided to take 
his discharge, refusing to sign a second waiver. 

On December 2 he was transferred- from his unit 
at Fort Knox to an Army transfer and separation 
station on the same base. Army regulations state that 
once a person has been assigned to a transfer and se- 
paration point for discharge processing, she or he 1 . 
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But again he got nowhere, and on November 12 
fie called the ACLU for help. With lawyers Scott and 
'“Ortman he prepared and submitted a written statement 
*t0 the Clemency Board and the lawyers prepared to 
take his case to federal court in Indianapolis. 

Still no word from the Army until November 20, when 
Colonel Oliver, commanding officer of the processing 
unit, told Poole he had been found ineligible for 
participation in the clemency program and that he 
was being returned immediately to Fort Knox for 
processing. 

The colonel refused Poole's request to call 
his lawyers, and two armed military police, who 
had been waiting outside the office, entered. They 
handcuffed Poole, escorted him to a waiting car, 
and began the trip back to Fort Knox. 

When Poole arrived he was told the Army was pre- 
pared to discharge him immediately, under general 
conditions, if he would sign a statement in which 
he admitted he was guilty of "willful and persistent' 
unauthorized absence, thereby disqualifying himself 
for consideration for medical disability benefits 
for his partially paralyzed arm. 

Poole, said lawyer Scott, was "under severe 
pressure and brought to the point of utter dismay, 
anger and frustration by the continued willfully 
arbitrary mistreatment and mishandling of his dis- 
charge." Poole acted "only to reduce the continued 
pressure and to put an end to his continued mistreat- 
ment," his lawyers say, and they have called for the 
righting of "the injustices don e him." --30-- 
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(Note to Editors : The following two articles on 
Ford’s trip to Japan and South Korea can be run 
separately or together#) 

(See graphics to go with this story) 

HUGE SECURITY FORCES GREET FORD’S TRIP TO JAPAN 

TOKYO (INS) —President Ford’s recent trip to 
Japan was met with the largest security precautions 
in Japanese history# Sensing the widespread hos- 
tility towards the United States and anticipating 
massive anti-American demonstrations, 160,000 se- 
curity police were put on alert as soon as Ford 
arrived November 19# 

Anti-American sentiment has been growing in 
Japan in recent months largely due to revelations 
that the United States has for years been bringing 
nuclear weapons into Japan. In early October a re- 
tired U.S# admiral revealed in Congressional tes- 
timony that U.S. warships do hot unload nuclear 
weapons before entering Japanese ports— a violation 
of the professed ’’Three anti-Nuclear Principles” 
of the Japanese government# 

This announcement which was followed by a 
flood of supporting evidence from a variety of 
sources, triggered an upsurge of public anger a- 
gainst both the U.S. and the Japanese governments, 
and in late October there were massive demonstrations 
throughout Japan— involving an estimated 2# 2 million 
people— demanding the removal of U.S. nuclear wea- 
pons and the cancellation of Ford’s trip# 

Although such large scale demonstrations did 
not occur during Ford’s five day trip— not surpris- 
ing in light of the huge security mobilization- 
thousands did demonstrate to protest his visit. 

Ford, however, never saw these demonstrators. 

On his arrival, Ford was flown by helicopter 
to his guest house in downtown Tokyo, which had 
been turned into a virtual armed camp# Whole streets 
in the vicinity were closed to traffic, while on 
others every car was checked. 

Throughout his stay, the only situations where 
Ford came in contact with non-government Japanese 
people were carefully staged. Even the well-publi- 
cized ^happening” in which Ford jumped out of his 
limousine to shake hands with well-wishers was pre- 
arranged# The crowd of women had been specially 
recruited from the Women’s Department d£ : t£ie ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party, and each reportedly re- 
ceived between $3.30 and $10 for her presence# 

While Ford’s visit marked the first time an 
American president had visited Japan, this may 
have been its only significance. His meeting with 
a lame-duck prime minister— Tanaka— who resigned in 
disgrace only four days after Ford’s departure— 

(a Watergate-type scandal)— led many reporters to 
suggest that the entire visit had little more than 
symbolic value® 

Kissinger, however, told the press that the 
Tokyo summit had ushered in a new era of partner- 
ship between the United States and Japan, saying, 
’’This exchange has been as candid and frank and as 
constructive as any I have attended since I have 
been in Washington, and has had the most positive 
results." 

PJSGE 4 


In fact, however, on the nuclear weapon^ 
issue— which hasc created such a political con- 
troversy in Japan— both Ford and Kissinger were 
far from frank. During the visit, this issue re- 
ceived very little priority as compared to oil or 
"mutual security." And Ford avoided any definite 
statements either refuting or confirming the char- 
ges that U.S. warships carry nuclear weapons into 
Japanese ports. 

Pressed on this issue by the socialist gover- 
nor of Tokyo, Ford said only that he had talked 
about the subject with Prime Minister Tanaka# And 
when this failed to produce any government reas- 
surances, Kissinger later added that Ford "under- 
stood". the "special sensitivities of the Japanese’) 
on this issue (Japan is the only country ever bombepl 
by nuclear weapons) and had reiterated the U.S. 
position that the issue would be handled within 
the framework of tne U.S. -Japan Mutual Security 
Treaty. 

This treaty, however, is ambiguous, and press 
reports from Washington in the last month have in- 
dicated that there were ;! "understandings" reached 
at the time the treaty was negotiated in 1960 that 
allow secret transport of nuclear weapons into Ja- 
pan. 

This issue which received far more priority 
during the Tokyo summit talks was that of oil— and 
yet here too it is questionable what "positive re- 
sults" were achieved. Kissinger hoped to rally 
Japanese support for strong collective action by 
the major oil consuming nations against the oil pro- 
ducers, but it is not clear whether he was success- 
ful. Japan was at that moment not only facing the 
imminent crisis 6f Tanaka ’ s resignation, but was 
also wary of offending the producing nations upon 
which Japan relies for nearly all of its oil. 

The joint communique said merely that both 
countries "attach great importance to enhancing 
cooperation among consuming countries," but added 
that they intend to "pursue harmonious relations 
with producing nations." 

FORD VISITS SOUTH KOREA— 

ASSURES CONTINUED U.S. MILITARY SUPPORT 

SEOUL (INS)— The most controversial part of 
Ford’s Asian trip was his one day "courtesy call" 
in South Korea. Critics in the United States and 
South Korea warned that the Ford visit would lend 
further support to the repressive dictatorship of 
President Park Chung Hee, and prior to the trip 
there were protests in Korea opposing the visit. 

Park took full advantage of the visit, post* 
ing huge portraits of himself and Ford in the 
streets of Seoul and issuing a special postage 
stamp bearing the two mens portraits# 

Kissinger reaffirmed the administration’s pol- 
icy when he told reporters in Seoul th£ the United 
States can influence domestic chhnge§ in South 
Korea "only to a very limited degree," and that se- 
curity in the Pacific remains the chief U.S. con- 
cern# 

And to demonstrate Washington’ s continuing 
commitment, Ford publicly assured Park that U.S. 
troops now stationed in South Korea would remain 
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a fid that he would urge Congress to appropriate §5 CO 
million for the modernization of the South Korean 
army© 

In addition to the 38,000 ToS. troops sta- 
tioned in South Korea the local American arsenal . 
includes what the Associated Press recently des- 
cribed as "a large number of nuclear weapons ©" The 
UoSo has also trained and armed the 600 , 000-memfecr 
South Korean army, which is still under the command 
of a |oSo general — an arrangement left over frcnp, 
the Korean War© 
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thought to be in the "commission, preparation 
or instigation™ of terrorist acts , or those who 
knowingly shelter someone who lias received such 
an order o The provision gives the Home Secre- 
tary wide discretion on who to exclude© 

Police and immigration officers now" have 
been given special powers to search, and arrest 
people at ports and airports who have come from 
Ireland© While there have been many reports of 
similar practices even before the new laws took 
effect 5 now it is legal to conduct such harass- 
ment © 


(Thanks to Internews and Hew Asia Hews for the in- 
formation in these two articles)© 

@@@c 

(Be® graphics in this packet) 

(See packets 644 and 650 for stories about Ireland) 

BRITAIN PASSES MWS TO OUTXAW ISA; 

POLICE GIVEN BROAD HEW POWERS 

LONDON (MS)— Legislation in Britain that out- 
laws the Irish Republican Army (HA) there and all 
of its manifestations 5 that gives sweeping new pow- 
ers to police and immigration officers , and allows 
Britain! s Home Secretary to send any suspect back 
to- Horthern Ireland became law on November 29© 

The new laws were passed about a week after 
the latest in a series of T^omMng®, this time in 
Birmingham 5 which ended in 20 deaths and 184 in- 
juries© The Provisional wing of the IRA has recent- 
ly stepped up its campaign to get the British Army 
out of Ireland© However it has made no statement 
claiming responsibility for the Birmingham bombings© 

The first provision of the new Prevention of 
Terrorism, Bill allows the Home Secretary to pro- 
scribe (condemn) certain organizations , punishing 
members and supporters with prison sentences of up 
to five years and unlimited fines© The IRA Is the 
prime target of the measure© But Britain 7 s Home 
Secretary Roy Jenkins explained that it can be ex- 
tended to other Republican groups , "cover" organiza- 
tions and (para-military^ Protestant groups as well© 

Wearing IRA buttons , armbands , uniforms , or 
displaying banners at parades or even funerals is 
enough to send a person to prison© 

In addition 5 the law prohibits 79 supporting a 
proscribed organization financially or In other 
ways©” "Publications f ™ for example, "which assist" 

banned organizations , are forbidden— a provision 
most likely aimed at doing away with IRA pamphlets© 

Police can now arrest without a warrant any- 
one suspected of engaging In "terrorist" acts, or 
anyone suspected of sheltering such a person , or 
anyone suspected of sheltering someone who has re- 
ceived orders to leave Britain© 

Police can legally hold the suspect without 
charge for up to a week, and take fingerprints© 


Unprecedented except in tomes of war is the 
provision allowing the British government to deport 
a "suspect" in Britain to Northern Ireland© One 
member of Parliament objected to this new policy 
which attempts to "protect" Britain from, suspected 
bombers by shipping them off to Northern Ireland© 


■ And now some members of the House of Com- 
mons are trying to push through the death penal- 
ty for bombers© Debate is scheduled for mid-De- 
cember© -30- 

(Thanks to Dave Nicholson for his help, with this 
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RADIATION EXPERT 


SAL S E XLE h> U o n A— .RAY S> 
DEATHS ANNUAL! A 


NEW Y 'CORK T 1KSJ ------ nn=>-An e s t ima t e d 3,0 0 U 

people in the United States die each year due to 
cancer caused by excessive X-ray exposures , accord 
Ing to Dr© Karl 2© Morgan, professor of health ply 


sues 


Geor 


Institute of Technology© 


"Most doctors and dentists do not have the re- 
motest concept of the risks associated with expo* 
sure to diagnostic X-rays," said Dr© Morgan at 
the American Cancer Society Us seminar for science 
writers© From 1943 to 1972, Morgan was the direct- 
or of health physics at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 7 s Oak Ridge National Laboratory© 


"With relatively little effort," Morgan said, 
"we could reduce medical exposure to radiation to 
one-tenth of Its present amount and at the same 
time enhance medical benefits©" 


Radiation could be cut down, he explained, 
by using more up to date machines, constant in- 
spections of X-ray equipment, special training 
for X-ray technicians in safety techniques, and 
the elimination of chest X-rays as a means of de- 
tecting tuberculosis© California Is the only state 
requiring Courses^ In. ^medical 'School to Include ra- 
diation and X-ray protection© 

Morgan also scored doctors for prescribing 
X-rays for women without knowing whether they 7 re 
pregnant© Human fetuses that have been exposed 
to radiation are likely to develop cancer before 
being born and/or to develop birth defects© 




Int Ireland, Republican activists have long 
been rounded up by the hundreds and Interned for 
months or even years without charge or trial© 

Under the new legislation, the Home Secretary 
is also legally empowered to make "exclusion or- 
ders" prohibiting entry into Britain of people 

M 5' " J ' LIBERATION 3 NE&S* SERVICE 


mGATION HOMES A BIG BUSINESS 

NEW Y0.RK XlNb)u” irasr, o— — There were 2S,uU0 vaca- 
tion homes built in , the HOLS © during 1973, com- 
pared to only 200,000 federally subsidized homes 
for low and moderate Income families © 
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U.S. SENDS WARSHIPS INTO .PE RS 1 AN GULF: 

"WE HAVE VERY IMPORTANT INTERESTS 1 N' THAT AREA" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LN5)-’ In late November, while tns Un- 
ited Nations debate on the "Pal estine Quest ion" was 
being h i gh 1 i-ghted by the appearanee-of ' Pal est i rse 
Liberation Organization, (PLO) chairman Yaiir Arafat , 
the United States military made a dramatic move to 
show its military strength in the Middle East » For 
the first time since 1948, U.S. warships moved info 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf, ending, a long-fought con- 
troversy in Washington over the Navy's role in th.it 
part of the world. 

The U.S. ships — the huge aircraft carrier Con- 
stellation and two guided missile destroyers --enter- 
ed the Persian Gulf after taking part in an Indian 
Ocean "exercise" with ships from four other countries. 
Five other ships taking part in the Indian Ocean ex- 
ercises, Including a nuclear powered submarine, didn't 
enter the Gulf. 

The exercise, named Midlink 1 74 , was. sponsored 
by the Central Treaty: Organ ization (CENTO).. Ships 
from Brltlan, ! ran , Turkey and Paki stan--al 1 of which 
are full CENTO members --a Iso took part in the exer- 
cises. While not being a full member of CENTO, the 
United States is a .member, of i ts military, economic 
and countersubversion committees. 

While the deployment of the, Constellation to 
the Persian Gulf could be viewed as merely a U.S. 
show-of- strength in the Middle East, Its appearance 
marks more than a brief in and out . show-of-the-f 1 sg. 
Since 1970, the Pentagon has been pushing 'for i hcreas- 
ed U.S. military presence in the Indian Ocean, en- 
countering some Congressional opposition spurred by 
reactions to U.S, involvement In Indochina. But the 
recent maneuvers seem to indicate that the Pentagon 
is trying to dig in to that part of the world;, with 
plans to move through the Indian Ocean and up the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Constellation and the other U.S. ships in- 
volved in the CENTO maneuvers are ;part of the U.S. 

7th Fleet stationed in the Western Pacific, off the 
coast of Southeast Asia. Moving some of that fleet 
around the tip of India into the Indian Ocean gives 
the U.S. strong naval presenes right on the doorstep 
of several key "troubl espots” . 

In addition to approach ing the oil lands of the 
Middle East, a strong naval presence In the Indian 
Ocean would put U.S. forces within striking distance 
of Southern Africa, where the white supremacist gov- 
ernments In South Africa and Rhodesia face threats 
from black liberation forces within their countries, 
as well as from Frel Imo-control I ed Mozambique. Also 
within striking distance of an Indian Ocean fleet 
is Ethiopia, where the crumbling feudal monarchy is 
being challenged by leftist and nationalist guerrillas 
in the northern province- of Eritrea. 

Across the Red Sea from Ethiopia, bordering on 
the In<S fan Ocean, are Southern Yemen and Oman* both 
of whose governments are challenged by major guerr- 
ilia struggles . Guerrilla forces In the Omani prbv- ■ 


c f Oman and the A r ab ? an an 11 1 ' ( f f LuaG] '—con t iro 1 
large sections o I th«t ^.r x . are attempt* 

lug to 1 S berate the e it’f i c c ; n > > 

I n addition 9 e v s r y 1 4 m I o a t; an an oil tanker 
passes through the St -a i - a . navp which are 
at the tip of Oman In : * cr Gul IT Needless 

to soy ? control of fr - x - < x - ? viewed as 
v e r y c rue 6 a i o 

Since Britain vo cr .if a* i tar y forces 

s A:ast of Suez** In 1968 P the d , f 0 to recorder 

its military power in ah - arr.'u J/ dor the Nixon 
Doctrine the LLS 0 began to cv't ovate Iran as pol- 
iceman, for that part cf the world. Over the last 
three years I r sn has spoil, 1 >4 billion to buy • 
the most advanced planes, a fa xx helicopters 
from the DoS, At any yfvas ^ t : * about 800 Iran- 
ian pilots are being trained in the United States, 

As a resul t p Pf 10x1 gn „v- r f J h a s i n Dhofar find 
themselves up against a UoS 0 t ra S ned and equipped 
Irani military that, na > tca/^, • :e protect Omani 
Sultan Qaboos, 

But last year's A, x: n n J tc//';o;t: r the threat 
of increased national J mi ■: j - r U 0 s . operations 
in the Middle East ? and „ a c c a c?. of the Pal” 1 
est ine.nl I berac S on 0 ^ 3^03 ex 'LG) as a legiti- 
mate pel it seal! force by bo \r x - league of Arab 
Mat ions and the United Vx v *. ~xs made the area 
too hot for the Nixon Ope l a- r a -1 one to suffice. 

In April of th!s yeary largely due to n energy 
crisis 31 rhetoric and al A.n'nJ « ‘formation on the 
military strength of -Tx 5v w nc dn-cn in the area , 
the Pentagon was abl 'c. to get, congress tonal approv- 
al for a military base In the Indian Ocean „ 

The new ba$e 9 called by one Pentagon backer 
l! a little old gas : none a Diego Garcia* a 

tiny Island In the middle of the Indian Ocean e De- 
bate on the base centered a lot on "balance of 
power * 1 , but most; Pentagon backers went so far as 
to admit the Import an ct : lv- l j ~e if the U <>$ 0 
should decide to direct 1 / m /irot in the Middle 
1 3 s 1 0 

"We have very Important Interests in that area, 11 
sa 1 d Adm S ral El mo Zumwa I z j ? o - j e ^ - ! on a 1 hea rings 
on D I ego Garcia, "It ha s become a f oca 1 point of 
our foreign and economic poHcfesf" he added, “Pru- 
dence would suggest fch^t w? ;; ay Je support for 
our foreign policy ty edible capability 

to deploy military power ■ x „ -.urea o 11 

Zumwalt con cl yded that "we have the mission c ?o 
to make plain to any possible adversary , 0 , that any 
effort to challenge our mlvoll .fj-ass InterestSo <> <, 
could bring conf ron tat °cr Jm a r c 1 lean armed might J* 

Bs I ng more s pec ? f f ^ ? <rna -or John Steon 1 s (D^ 
H?as) chai rman of trt ^ a - Mir' cervices Committee* 

recently^ H i am v f I 1 > . .. T r md that we have 
the facilities there, O o so p. t Aha oil route 
lane-So" 

But beyond the spe^iv,! ^ : the Constel 1 at ion 0 s ■ 

entry into the Persian lx; I 1 f ny Mwes a Uo$ 0 military 
commitment to the area* f a icma critics to 

recall a similar move !r 1964 when the U 0 S 0 Navy 
set up warships In the Is < ' : off the coast 


o f No r t h Viet nam , 

Ince of Dhofar“"'“the Popular Front for the Liberation --- 30--' 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL RECORDS USED IN MANY STATES 

FOR INTELLIGENCE GATHERING OPERATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The CIA and FBI have free 
access to school records in over half of the na- 
tion's public school systems , and local police 
have free access to over one- third of these re- 
cords. But parents and students are able to see 
complete records in only 10% of public schools. 

So reports sociologists working with a grant 
from the Russell-Sage Foundation, who turned up 
widespread abuse of records that public school sys- 
tems keep on their students. The figures are 
based on a survey of 54 representative school dis- 
tricts. Two other investigations sponsored by 
the foundation showed similar results and added 
that school systems usually keep complete student 
records for fifty years or more. 

The records in most school systems aren't 
limited to the students' grades. Disciplinary re- 
ports, information on the students' parents, auto- 
biographies collected during the period the stu- 
dents were in school, an account of extracurricu- 
lar activities, accompanied by evaluations and ; 
psychological reports, make up a student's folder 
in a typical school system. 

One of the reports found, "Pupils and parents 
typically have little or at best incomplete know- 
ledge, of what information about: them is contained 
in school records and what use is being made of 
them. An unverified allegation may therefore be- 
come mistakenly, part of a pupil's permanent re- 
cord. .... formal policies governing access by law 
enforcement officials, the courts, potential em- 
ployers, researchers, colleges, and others, do not 
exist in most school systems." 

Several examples of how school records have 
been abused in the past were given by the re* 
searchers. One parent discovered that records of 
their child were being transferred to another 
school containing this note, "[The student is] a 
real sickie— absent, truant, stubborn, and very 
dull. Is verbal only about outside irrelevant 
facts. Can barely read (which was an accomplish- 
ment to get this far.) Have fun." 

Another parent, because he worked within the 
school system, found his daughter's record con- 
tained a five-page critique on how her father's 
activities as a "black militant" in the community 
caused his daughter to be "too challenging" in 
class . 

And in a third case, the U.S. House of Repre- . 
sentatives a few years ago appropriated thick fol- 
ders on a whole class of junior high school stu- 
dents in the District of Columbia. The House 
Committee on the District of Columbia had sent in- 
vestigators to different schools to pick up re- 
cords in preparation for the DX. School budget 
hearings (which must be submitted to Congress.) 

The records were reproduced with students' 
names still attached to them, in the Congressional 
Record. Nearly all defamatory, they included ap- 
titude test scores, disciplinary reports, and tea- 
cher evaluations. 


The study also found that records on black 
children tended to be much thicker than those of 
white students and that schools to which students 
transferred tended to rely solely on the evaluations 
passed on to them rather than on their own evalua- 
tions when they placed students in a certain 
curriculum. 

In 1970, when New York State passed a regula- 
tion limiting outside access to school records, 
they were forced to rescind this decision only 15 
days later due to pressure from "outside agencies." 

Formal complaints were received from "28 dis- 
tinct categories of outsiders," including FBI agents, 
military intelligence officers, welfare workers, 
police officers, selective service representatives, 
district attorneys, health service workers, and 
civil service commission workers who said that 
their "usual sources of information were cut off" 
by the decision. 

In April, 1974, the New York State school sys- 
tem asked 85 of its school districts to supply names 
and addresses of all students who had received psy- 
chological or social work services, had a history 
of truancy, drug abuse or alcoholism, had a "poten- 
tial emotional, physical or mental handicap," had 
been pregnant at one time or had ever attended clas- 
ses for the "socially malajusted. " 

New York state has insisted that the informa- 
tion was not put in data banks but into other school 
systems. California, for example, has set up a 
state-wide system known as "Correctionetics" with 
federal funds supplied by the 1968 "Safe Streets 
Act." Records on troublesome students are collected 
in a data bank and include complete psychological 
examination results. 

Under California state law, children down to 
the age of six who have been identified as "being 
in danger of becoming delinquent," can be declared 
"pre-delinquent." They then become a statistic 
with the Califonia Youth Authority, and qualify 
for a file in the States' Correctionetics data bank. 

Florida has a state-wide data bank for all 
school records in the public school system. The 
records include social security’ number, grade, school, 
address, curriculum, date and place of birth, cit- 
izenship, race, religion, academic record, test 
results, extra-curricular activities and family 
background of all students who have reached high 
school age. Arizona has a similar state-wide sys- 
tem, and Iowa and Hawaii are also considering instal- 
ling such data banks. 

—30— 

**************************************************** 

"We hear from critics that this administration 
CFord) has no food policy. They are i just as wrong 
as they can be. We have a firm food policy — only 
it doesn't happen to be their food polvcy . Theirs 
was a policy based on scarcity. We have a policy 
based on full production. It's a policy based on 
plenty . " 

—Earl Butz, Agriculture Secretary, in a 

1974 Thanksgiving Day address.' 
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U.S. THWARTS FAMINE RELIEF EFFORT AT 
WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE: 

THIRD WORLD CHARGES "POLITICS OF DOMINATION" 
LIBERATION News Service 

ROME (LNS) --Thousands of angry Italian leftists 
protested the appearance of Henry Kissinger November 
5 at the twelve day United Nationsl Wbrld Food Con- 
ference in Rome. Kissinger laid out a complicated 
scheme for a long-range plan to combat world hunger, 
but refused to discuss the amount of emergency food 
aid countries afflicted with famine could expect 
from the U.S. 

It was this refusal — iiromic, since experts 
agree that the U.S. can itself eliminate the world's 
entire food deficit -- that thwarted’ the conference's 
attempts to provide emergency food assistance to 
famine- stricken areas. 

"No tragedy is more wounding," Kissinger told the 
delegates from 130 governments and four liberation 
organizations, "than the look of dispair in the eyes 
of a starving child." Later that evening, Kissinger 
ate caviar and sipped wine at a reception thrown by 
Mexican President Luis Echeverria, on the marble roof- 
top of the luxurious Palazzo dei Congressi. Kissinger 
then departed for Washington, leaving the U.S. dele- 
gation in the hands of Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz. 

The crisis that prompted the conference is urgent 
and obvious. Famine is at its most critical level in 
decades. The delegate from Bangladesh estimated that 
100,000 of his country people have starved to death 
already this year. 

In the northwestern provinces of Indian, thou- 
sands have died for want of food in the past few 
months, and in the Eastern region of Africa's Sahel 
(from Senegal to Ethiopia) an estimated 50,000 have 
starved to death since the spring of 1973. And the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization calculates 
that 5,000,000 children have died already this year 
from diseases associated with starvation. 

The famine is extremely widespread. People in 
thirty-two different countries face an imminent threat 
of starvation, and, the World Food Conference warns, 

20 million people may starve to death in the next 
year unless massive emergency food deliveries start 
immediately. To avert such a spectre, the Conference 
says that a minimum of eleven to fifteen million tons 
of food must be shipped to famine areas by next 
spring. 

The causes of the current situation are extreme- 
ly complex. It is true that crop failures were world- 
wide in recent years with droughts in the United 
States (the worst since 1936), Africa's Sahel region, 
India and Indonesia. The Soviet Union, Argentina, 

Canada and Australia, all large grain producers, also 
suffered large crop losses, while Peru, whose fish- 
meal industry has the capacity to feed half of Latin 
America, suffered a near collapse. 

In addition, fertilizer shortage, estimated 
by delegates at the Conference to be 10% less than 
what is needed world-wide, was also responsible for 
low production yields, especially in the Third 
World. 


A Question of Distribution 

The main cause of the current famine, however, 
is not due to production, but rather to unequal dis- 
tribution. Even with this year's crop loss and with 
an additional 1.5 billion more people in the world, 
the world's grain production per Capita , has increased 
10 percent since 1954. 

It was just this question of the distribution 
of the world's food resources that brought out the 
most serious criticism of the United States from 
the other delegations. Over and over again, delegates 
from the Third World rejected the notions put forth 
primarily by the U.S. that population, bad weather, 
and high fertilizer prices were to blame for the 
food crisis. 

"Centuries of colonial rule have distorted the 
pattern" of agriculture in the Third World, the 
delegate from India pointed out. "Even the industrial 
raw materials exported by the developing countries 
were purchased at prices which hardly covered the 
cost of production. 

"Restrictive trade and tariff policies were fur- 
ther devised to deprive the poor nations from earn- 
ing any proper income through exports." 

In a message to the Conference, Algerian Pres- 
ident Hous:ri Boumedienne described the food crisis 
as a result of the "politics of domination" by 
"certain developed countries" and called for funda- 
mental changes in international commerce to accompany 
efforts of developing countries to increase produc- 
tion. 

Another Algerian delegate won wide acclaim for 
his speech in which he attacked the "flagrant in- 
equality" of imperialism, an "anachronistic economic 
order" and cAlled for a "profound revision" in the 
system of international commerce. 

A delegate from Argentina concluded that "by 
way of reparation of the damage it has caused the 
world, the U.S. should allocate a significant por- 
tion of the food it produces towards the needs of 
the poorer countries." 

The American delegation, in the person of Earl 
Butz, however, said that the Third World countries 
were not pulling their share. "During the two decades 
of the 1950 's and the 1960 's, grain increased 63% 
in developed countries and only 32% in developing 
countries," Butz told the conference, ignoring that 
this difference was largely due to the vast amount 
of fertilizers the developed countries use. 

Instead, Butz gave the conference a lecture 
on the "American Way." 

"To produce requires incentive," Butz said. 

"In my country, farmers respond to the incentive of 
profits. I strongly suspect that this is true in 
other countries as well as my own. Is it not true 
that your farmers respond best when they are reward- 
ed with the means to live better and provide better 
for their own families? Call it profit. Call it by 
another name. It's still a response to economic 
rewards." 

Finally, on the specific proposal of a world 
food reserve large enough to ensure that no starva- 
tion took place, Butz said the proposal just wouldn't 
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provide* the "incentive" farmers needed. 

"We do not favor food reserves of the magnitude 
that would perpetually depress prices, destroy farmer 
incentives, [or] mask the deficiencies in national 
[Third World] production efforts." 

Food As A Negotiating Tool 

In fact, Butz had previously tried to deny in 
the U.S. that there even was a world-wide food crisis. 

"The doomsayers say we are already in trouble, " 
Butz told the Future Farmers of America in mid-Octo- 
ber. "I say this is false, that most of the world’s 
people eat better than any other time in history. We 
are not in a food crisis in this country or in the 
world." 

A week before going to Rome, Butz was confronted 
by a reporter who had pointed out that Americans use 
more fertilizers on suburban lawns, cemeteries and 
golf courses than India uses for its entire agricul- 
tural production. (Had India been allowed to use this 
fertilizer, it could have increased, its national 
yield by six million tons, thus becoming agricultural- 
ly self-sufficient) . Butz countered by saying, "I 
think Americans want their golf courses." 

Butz had also advised other members of the Ameri- 
can delegation, "Let's not get hysterical" and had 
earlier told Time magazine, "Food is a weapon, It is 
now one of the principal tools in our negotiating 

kit." , - 

And the U.S. has much with which to negotiate, 
for U.S. influence. on food exports far out distances 
the Arabocourttribs:' 4n£lufenoe on oil exports. The 
U.S. is , the exporter of over one-half of the world's 
cereal - grains*, rand of 95% of the world's soybean : : 
export :.crQp;.' -U, 5 income . through agricultural .exports 
ha s ■ ! r i sen > from: $ 5 billion in 1964 to over $20 billion 
in 1974. 

Food, of course, is sold by the U.S. for the 
price the market can bear, which means it goes to 
nation's that can most afford to pay for it. In 1973, 
65% of U.S. agricultural exports went to developed 
countries, principally Japan and the European Common 
Market . 

Only five countries on the U.S. "underdeveloped 
nations" list could afford to buy significant amounts 
of U.S. agricultural exports. And all of these coun- 
tries -- Spain ($390 million). South Korea ($300 
million), Taiwan ($220 million), Brazil ($110 million) 
and Israel ($100 million) -- could afford to buy the 
food only because of the massive economic transfu- 
sions the U.S. provides to other areas of their 
economies . 

At the same time that the U.S. has increased its 
sale of food to wealthy countries, it has drastically 
reduced food aid to needy countries, from a high of 
18 million tons per year in the mid- 1960 's to 3.3 
million tons in 1973. Despite a full-scale famine 
in the Sahel and the making of one in Bangladesh 
the 1973 food aid total was the lowest in the 20- 
year history of the U.S. food aid program. 

President Ford has rebuffed efforts in Congress 
to increase food aid to foreign countries by one 
million tons next year. He said such a committment 


would be "inappropriate" and inflationary. Actually 
such a "committment" would be insignificant and\ would 
only bring U.S. total food aid to 4.3 million tons 
(half that of 1972 level) and would be far short 
of the 12 to 17 million tons of food hungry countries 
will need by next June. 

It is noteworthy that the U.S. government 
had no qualms about inflation when it sold 28 million 
tons of grain to the Soviet Union in the famous 
secretly-negotiated 1972 grain deal. This deal, re- 
sulted in the raising of U.S. grain prices from 
$60 to $200 per ton on the world market and the 
doubling of bread prices on U.S. Supermarket shelves. 

The fact is that the U.S. food policy is con- 
structed solely to insure high profits to agribusi- 
ness concerns, hot to produce and distribute food 
equitably. If there is a high food demand, but low 
food supply, a higher price can be demanded for the 
food. 

By paying subsidies to agribusiness corpora- 
tions for not growing food, and by refusing to com- 
mit itself to increased food aid in 1975, the U.S, 
insures a high price for its agricultural commodi- 
ties on the world market. 

The Attempt to Divide Third World Nations 

The U.S. delegation did indicate that it would 
consider contributing to an international food 
reserve, but only if the oil producing countries 
would finance the major part of it. The oil produc- 
ing nations indeed possess a great deal of uninvest- 
ed capital (they are expected to net $50 billion 
this year alone) , but they strongly resented Henry 
Kissinger’s charge at the Conference that "a major 
responsibility must rest with the oil producers, 
whose actions aggravated the problems of the de- 
veloping countries." 

The oil producers pointed out that world-wide 
inflation was not precipitated by the late 1973 
rise in oil prices, but by the earlier sharp rise 
in food prices in 1972. Had the United States pro- 
duced more food in the past few years, the oil 
producers said, not only would there be more food at 
prices hungry nations could afford, but the whole 
world-wide inflationary cycle would not have been 
so severe. 

The oil producers further charged that the 
fertilizer shortage had less to do with the higher 
cost of petroleum, than it had to do with the 
wasteful practices of Western oil companies. 

The companies normally burn off natural gas 
at oil well-heads in the Middle East. With a little 
capital investment, this gas could have been con- 
verted into fertilizer, the oil producing nations 
said. Instead, the oil companies have followed a 
policy which decreases the supply of fertilizer, 
thus increasing its world market price. 

Several long-range ventures were established 
by the Conference which have been badly needed in 
the past. Data sharing on climate changes and crop 
forecasts were established for the first time. In- 
ternationally financed programs designed to help 
developing nations increase their fertilizer pro- 
duction and agricultural research were also launched. 
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But at the end, ofhfel ^Conference xould only adopt able [should] substantially increase agricultural 
a distinctly hollow resolution that n all governments aid [and] reduce to a minimum the waste of food and 

of agricultural resources. " 

-30-- 


FOOD FOR PEACE: "TO ADVANCE FOREIGN POLICY" 


In his speech to the World Food Conference, 

Henry Kissinger said the U.S. preferred not to par- 
ticipate in an internationally controlled food de- 
livery program, but rather preferred to use already 
existing mechanisms . 

The UoSo f sole "existing mechanism" for food 
distribution outside of selling agricultural com- 
modities on the world market, is the Food For Peace 
Program, which is administered by the Agency for 
International Development . 

An Agriculture Department pamphlet says that 
the program was created "to provide food assistance 
for friendly countries," and Food For Peace guide- 
lines themselves point out that the program is meant 
to "advance foreign policy*" 

The program is divided into two categories, food 
that is sold to countries on a long-term loan basis 
(Title' I), and food given to private relief agencies 
(CARE, Catholic Relief Services, etc.) who then dis- 
tributes it in countries where they base their 
operations (Title II) , 

Only about 20% of the food goes to food relief 
agencies * These agencies may use the food to extend 
religious missionary efforts, and tend to distribute 
food to "show-case" institutions such as orphanages, 
rather than to other population areas that most need 
food* 

An investigation of where Title II food goes in 
India, for instance, revealed that the bulk of it 
went to the country’s three richest provinces. Food 
relief agencies admit they often avoid areas they 
consider "hopeless" but concentrate instead on "where 
the most good can be done." 

The bulk of U.S. food aid, however, (about 80%) 
falls under Title I, in which the U.S. sells food on 
a low interest loan. This arrangement allows the re- 
cipient countries to distribute food through their 
own existing economic channels. 

The bulk of Title I aid goes not to needy coun- 
tries but to countries where the U.S. has foreign 
policy interests. The largest Food For Peace re- 
cipients in 1973 were Vietnam, Cambodia and Korea, 
accounting for 69% of the U.S 1 $863 million program. 
(Compare this total program figure with the $20 
billion the U.S. received for agricultural exports 
in 1974 -- the aid program totalling only 3% of all 
exports. ) 


India, a country of 570 million people, bMlfy in 
need of fertilizer and food, received only $57.9 
million in Food For Peace aid in 1973, compared 
with Israel, with a population of 3 million which 
received $50.5 million worth of food aid. 

India in the mid-1960*s had been receiving up 
to 8 million tons of food aid pur year, but this was 
drastically reduced during the period India start- 
ed to criticize U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia 0 

The whole famine-stricken area of the African 
Sahel, where over six million, people have been kept 
on the brink of starvation for over a year, re- 
ceived only $16 million in Food For Peace aid dur- 
ing the two year period of 1973-1974. The U o S o ailjrri 
nounced in November, 1974 that it was terminating 
all food shipments to the Sahel until it can make 
"an adequate assessment" if the food situation, 
despite reports that starvation is still widespread. 

Bangladesh, with a population of 75 million, 
and one of the hardest hit of the famine areas, 
has received less than $60 million in Food aid 
since the country ! s founding in 1971. And iespxte 
the perpetual famine, Bangladesh would not have 
qualified for assistance at all in 1975 had it not 
agreed in August of 1974 to terminate trade with 
Cuba. 

Up until that time, Cuba had been Bangladesh’s 
largest buyer of the country’s only marketable 
export, juje, which makes sacks. Now Bangladesh, 
without any substantial cash export commodity, has 
been left in an even more economically defense- 
less position, completely incapable of coping with 
the millions of refugees streaming into its cities. 

Ari Lanka (Ceylon) and Tanzania, also hard 
hit by food shortages, accounted for less than 1% 
of the total U.S. aid. 

This year Chile qualified as a major Food For 
Peace recipient, receiving more food than the 
entire African continent. Together with Cambodia, 
Chile and Vietnam -- all U.S. supported dictator- 
ships -- they receive $600 million of the U.S 0 ? 

$1.03 billion program for 1974. 

end of box 
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Dear subscribers and friends 3 

Our financial situation is getting worse and worse each month . We have several 
large bills that have to be paid soon 3 and we f re currently 3 months behind in salaries . 
(When you only get $40 a week to begin with 3 that hurts!) Please 3 we f re getting so 
worried 3 but our appeals to you don f t seem to foe!., getting much -(af ^response .We *ve 
got to get your help now in order for LNS to continue . 
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TOP RIGHT: Hundreds of children roam the streets 
of Phnom Penh, Cambodia in search of 
food „ 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1 of #661 
CREDIT: Indochina Solidarity Committee 


TOP LEFT: 


Making a futile demand on .her own. wasted 
body, a woman tries to nurse her son, 
near starvation in drought - s track en , 

Maura tania. 

GOES WITH THE STORY 01, PAGE 8 of #661. 
CREDIT: The Guardian. 


[All of these photos go with stories in this packet, #661] 


BOTTOM RIGHT: U.S„ Cargo helicopter dropping 
supplies to beleaguered Lon Nol 
troops at Kompong Chhnang, Cambodia 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1 of #661 
CREDIT: Indochina Solidarity Committee 


BOTTOM LEFT: Famished Ethiopians near their 

village Sardo. Hundreds of people 
are dying daily in Ethiopia. 1,1 s famine 
striken provinces of Wolio and T.sg.re 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 8 of #66.1 

CREDIT: The Guardian 
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TOP LEFT: Northern Ireland. 


TOP RIGHT: Ford and Park... 
during Ford's visit. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 
OF THIS PACKET (#661). 


MAY BE RON WITH THE STORY ON 
PAGE 5 OF THIS PACKET (#661). 

CREDIT: MILITANT/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Demonstrator's 
in Japan during Ford's visit. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 4 

Of THIS PACKET (#661) . 


BOTTOM LEFT: Map showing movement of 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet from the Gulf 
of Tonkin to the Persian Gulf. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 6 
OF THIS PACKET (#661). 

CREDIT: PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE/LNS 
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